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A CALL FOR THE SOCIAL PURITAN 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
Professor of Political Science and Sociology, University of Nebraska. 


In a preceding article’ it was suggested that many of the 
precious assets won for civilization by sociology have been 
gained at the expense of the predatory interests; and that 
the transitory conditions following the world war are 
putting these assets in jeopardy. As always after a great 
war, reaction is the order of the day. Antisocial forces 
are released; and for a season the predatory classes have 
an opportunity to recoup their losses. Reactionaries are 
able to “filch from the public its liberal beliefs”; for con- 
fusion of ideas and insecurity are the “chemical compound 
on which the reactionary thrives while the liberal is 
poisoned.”* Clearly the teacher of social righteousness 
will have need of all his wisdom and all his courage, if 
he would provide efficient leadership in facing the dangers 
of the present crisis. For mighty enemies of the common 
welfare which for decades have been gradually yielding to 


1Sociology: Its Critics and Its Fruits,” in the Journal of Applied Sociology, April, 
1922, pp. 1-12. 


*See The New Republic, March 15, 1922, pp. 66-67. 
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the stirring of the quickened social conscience are suddenly 
displaying new vigor. 

In our land, for instance, has there ever been so shock- 
ing a rage of money-madness or so wicked an orgy of 
senseless luxury as now degrades American society? The 
yreedy profiteer is having his hour. Wantonly committed 
are the sins of commercialism: in last analysis, very often 
found to be the basic motive of social reaction. Day 
by day the newspaper brings to us the monotonous story 
of its grosser evil deeds: Shameless breaches of trust, gi- 
gantic plunderbunds, vast “confidence” schemes for en- 
snaring unwary greed! Moreover, is not the quality of 
our ordinary mercantile ethics in danger? Because of the 
chaos of economic conditions and the turmoil of conflict- 
ing ideas, the social conscience is bewildered. Even more 
than before the world-catastrophe, we are floundering be- 
tween two standards of ethics: a standard of abstract or 
private morality and a standard of commercial or business 
morality. Between the two Mammon finds his opportun- 
ity. Morally how many men are leading double lives! 
Every day one may see the role of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
enacted between the home and the market-place. Some- 
times the private conscience and the trade conscience are 
two. 

Again, is there not danger that a low standard of 
Americanism may be set up? No doubt there is crying 
need that the ideal of citizenship—of civic duty—should 
be raised. By all means let us demand “one hundred per 
cent Americanism” of the right kind. But what of the 
variety of which the vociferous jingo politician so often 
boasts? Would not its selfishness, its narrowness, unfit 
America for that leadership in world-civilization to which 
it may justly aspire? Again, freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion are the safeguards of democracy which should not 
be abridged unless, possibly, in the direst emergency of 
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actual war; yet at the present moment, three years after 
armistice day, is not that freedom menaced, sometimes 
actually coerced, especially when directly or indirectly it 
would be harmful to selfish political or commercial in- 
terests? Witness the proposals to restrict the liberty of 
teaching in the case of social questions. Formerly the 
sociologist was stigmatized as a “muck-raker,” though it 
should have been clear that the evil consists, not in the 
raking, but in the making of muck. Now he is frequently 
branded as a “bolshevist” or a “red,” if he dares to suggest 
any plan which seriously touches the preserves of the com- 
mercial or predatory classes. Has it indeed come to this 
in America that it is unpatriotic to be a social “uplifter” 
or a “radical” reformer of politics? True Americanism 
does not consist in mutilating our historical records by 
delivering our school text-books to the hazardous censor- 
ship of so called “patriotic bodies”; nor does genuine 
patriotism consist in stifling the free discussion of our 
constitution and government through partisan or fanatical 
legislation. Such political bigotry hath its fellow in re- 
ligious bigotry and conceit. The “pompous solemnities 
of the Lusk law fall off to the attempts of the Kentucky 
legislators to regulate the teachings of science; and college 
presidents who welcome the former, send messages of 
ridicule to the latter, although the road is straight from 
the one to the other.’”* 

The “profiteer” who fattens on the people’s needs, hath 
his fellow in the “patrioteer” who exploits “Americanism” 
for partisan or other selfish ends. 

Race prejudice is the most hateful and the most harm- 
ful of human sentiments; and in all ages it has been a 
fruitful cause or excuse for exploitation and war. Is it 
not amazing, then, at the very moment when the President 
was inviting a conference of the nations, in the hope of 


3See The New Republic, March 15, 1922, pp. 66-67. 
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lessening the dangers of future wars, that race antagonism 
should be fostered in our own land? In the South and 
sometimes elsewhere Black men are burned—though black 
soldiers rivaled the heroism of white soldiers on the 
battlefields of France; while on the Pacific coast Brown 
men are denied economic justice and reckless journalists, 
in effect if not in purpose, by alleging imaginary motives, 
have created the fear of war between the Brown man’s 
country and the United States. 

The social psychologist has conclusively demonstrated 
the vast power of suggestion in shaping behavior; espec- 
ially in directing the conduct of the child. Now, it is 
not strange that the great war, like all wars, should be 
followed by a period of increased immorality and crime, 
especially crimes of violence ; but it is strange that civilized 
communities should encourage practices which through 
suggestion tend to foster these evils. Tolerated are “gun- 
play” in the movies and military drill in schools. Parents 
are putting toy-pistols into the hands of their little sons. 
Public games or sports suggesting violence are on the in- 
crease. Schools and colleges are providing training in 
boxing, wrestling, and fencing as parts of the regular 
program in “physical culture.” The film of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier prize-fight, one of the most brutal exhibitions 
in recent times, is exploited for weeks in theatres before 
the admiring eyes of boys; and a newspaper item alleges 
the almost incredible folly of a teacher who, it avers, uses 
that film for the instruction of pupils in the “manly art” 
of self-defence. Is it surprising that “hold-ups” and mur- 
ders by boys in their ‘teens are of frequent occurrence; and 
that little children have committed homicides? 

Another incident may illustrate how commercialism is 
willing to hazard the public morals for the sake of money. 
The moving picture industry is abusing one of the mirac- 
ulous inventions of science—an invention with immense 
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beneficent possibilities for education and for dramatic 
art—-by productions which menace the public morals, 
especially by suggesting vicious ideals in the plastic minds 
of boys and girls. For protection the community very 
sensibly proposes to censor the films. In the newspapers 
of the city which boasts of being the chief center of the 
industry the proposal is unblushingly denounced because 
censorship might hamper a business which spends much 
money in local trade; gold weighed against the souls of 
youth! Moreover, in this case as in many others appeal 
is made to an alluring fallacy which often deceives the 
crowd. “You can’t make people better by law.” This is 
the prompt cry of conservatism, the moment the reformer 
attempts to call legislation to his aid. Practically speaking, 
the assertion is false. You can make people better by 
law; for instance, by removing temptations or by provid- 
ing opportunities. Laws resisting “personal liberty,” “blue 
laws” if the stigma please you better, may be taken as 
one measure of progress from savagery to barbarism and 
from barbarism to civilization; while constructive social 
legislation is another measure of advancing human wel- 
fare. 

Verily there is urgent need of a spiritual awakening. The 
times are calling loudly for the social puritan. With all 
his narrowness and intolerance, the puritan of the seven- 
teenth century was quite capable of teaching us a great 
moral lesson. He exalted the dignity of man. He strove 
with all his might to emancipate the individual soul from 
the tyranny of bishop-graft and king-graft; for, in fact, 
his adversary was but our adversary clothed in different 
garb. He refused to temper the rigor of his assault in 
order that he might share in the enemy’s cakes and ale. 
For the sake of his ideals, he knew how to face poverty 
and contumely and the scaffold. Truly, exclaimed old 
Cromwell to his second parliament, “The mind is the man! 
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If that be kept pure, a man signifies somewhat; if not, I 
would fain see what difference there is betwixt him and a 
beast. He hath only some activity to do some more mis- 
chief.” The “whole spirit of puritanism,” says Gardiner, 
“lay in these words.” Not quite all; for Cromwell, the 
noblest product of puritanism, was able clearly to perceive 
that the true measure of individual liberty is social liberty. 
To render “many poor to make a few rich”—rang out his 
stinging rebuke to the grafters of the Long Parliament— 
“that suits not a Commonwealth.” 

The regime of social puritanism will come, let us earn- 
estly resolve, through evolution and not through revolu- 
tion, through right reason and not through catastrophe. 
Our hope is a more effectual mental, moral, and social 
training of the young; a training which shall grapple with 
actualities—with the real social forces, good and bad, 
which move the world. Every honest man and woman 
must share in the toil and in the self-sacrifice necessary 
for social regeneration. In particular, the apostle of social 
righteousness must be the scholar, especially the courage- 
ous teacher. For the absolute conditions of progress are 
liberty and light, free speech and knowledge. 

It is needful to preach the ethics, the idealism, which 
shall reveal the wickedness of unsocial conduct; to teach 
that the perversion of institutions is social felony; to 
repudiate the double standard of morality, denouncing 
deceit and cunning and treachery and chicane and greed 
and theft in the market-place as well as in the home; to 
value dollars less than ideals; to exalt personality above 
bank accounts; to raise a new standard of success, so that 
large assets in the common stock of human happiness may 
count as a more worthy life-investment than a billion in 
syndicate shares. 

The teacher of social puritanism must be capable of 
renouncing success as measured by the commercial stand- 
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ard. He will distrust the cry of those who preach the 
selfish doctrine of social contentment and self-glorification ; 
who cry peace, peace, when there is no peace. Wittingly 
or unwittingly they are in alliance with the enemy. History 
reveals no justification at all for the social quietism which 
sees in the wicked perversion of institutions only the in- 
scrutable wisdom of a divinely appointed order. The smug 
complacency of the ignorant or interested optimist is a 
stumbling block to moral progress. Ceaseless vigilance 
and unflinching struggle are the price of social advance- 
ment. The zealous puritan knows no compromise with 
social sinning; but unceasingly he smites the grafter, the 
profiteer, and the patrioteer hip and thigh. For in reality 
these are slowly strangling civilization, perverting those 
very institutions which constitute America’s precious trust 
for humanity. 

The social puritan conceives an ideal of democracy 
which embraces, not merely political, but also social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial liberty ; which includes in its striv- 
ings the whole welfare of mother, father, and child; which 
fosters an Americanism broad enough and deep enough 
to promote the common welfare of mankind. 

















THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
IN A EUGENICS PROGRAM 


By MARTIN J. STORMZAND 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


Various experimental studies since the pioneer investi- 
gations by Sir Francis Galton have led students of social 
science to accept the principle that mental ability or dis- 
ability is, to a large degree, inherited from immediate an- 
cestry. There is still a wide margin of disagreement as to 
the relative amount of mental inheritance, but the fact of 
a considerable hereditary influence is no longer disputed. 

Moreover, the ability to measure, grade, and classify 
intelligence, at least to a sufficient degree of exactness 
for practical purposes, is now also accepted. 

Social studies have compelled us to recognize the im- 
portance of race improvement, not merely on the physical 
side, but on the mental as well. The social need of the 
development, training, and utilization of the highest men- 
tal ability for leadership, especially in a democratic so- 
ciety, has been emphasized by the challenge of numerous 
recent social and political crises. The danger to society, 
on the other hand, of perpetuating, nay, multiplying, un- 
desirable or dangerous mental strains, has been pointed 
out by race-betterment leaders, and has even found some 
expression in legal enactments. 

The foregoing paragraphs outline the underlying facts 
of a serious social condition. We know a danger or a 
need; we know its chief, or one of its chief causes; we 
possess a reliable agency for the detection and diagnosis 
of the cause. Social self-protection demands a fearless, 
though reasonably cautious, interpretation into individual 
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and official action to control the operation of hereditary 
mental ability and disability. The only opposing force, 
seriuus enough it will appear, is a traditional social sen- 
timentality ; serious enough, because it is backed by the 
“sanctity of selfishness” and by the organization of in- 
stitutionalized religion. 

If we can satisfactorily detect and define mental super- 
iority of a degree that will be able to serve society in an 
exceptional way, and if we can detect mental deficiency 
of a degree that makes it a menace to society if permitted 
to follow its own whim, we have a background and a justi- 
fication for intelligent, constructive, and moral social pro- 
gram in the field of eugenics. The program will involve 
three distinct phases: 

(1) <A recognition, amounting to official sanction, of 
the intelligence test as a means of mental diagnosis. 

(2) Steps to improve the opportunities for superior 
intelligence, and to encourage the mating of superior with 
superior strains for the possible improvement of leadership 
in future generations. 

(3) The prevention of the propagation of strains so 
inferior that they are either a social burden or menace. 

It will be the principal purpose of the present discussion 
to justify the first step in such a program, the official 
sanction of intelligence tests as a basis for social action. 

Intelligence testing and the eugenics movement started 
together. They are divergent results of the same experi- 
ments. The work of Sir Francis Galton, in his studies of 
twins, and of eminent men, and of types of mind, gave 
impetus to three of the most important phases of present- 
day educational and social science, the two movements 
named above and as a by-product, certain phases of statis- 
tical technique, which have made the scientific study of 
both mentality and heredity possible. 

The stages in the development of the intelligence testing 
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movement may be briefly outlined, as one of the best 
arguments for its availability as a serious factor in eugenic 
control. 

(1) Galton’s objective, statistical studies (in the early 
’80’s) of mental abilities, and of persons from the point 
of view of mental endowment opened the question of men- 
tal diagnosis and furnished valuable suggestions in tech- 
nique. 

(2) The former resulted in the efforts to make statis- 
tical analyses of various psychical powers or abilities. A 
contributing cause and factor in this type of psychological 
analysis was the laboratory method of Wundt (1879) and 
the succeeding psycho-physicists. 

(3) These beginnings in England and Germany are 
next transferred to America and France. Dr. Cattell, at 
Columbia University, began to make some mental analysis 
of entering students on the basis of particular or isolated 
mental abilities, the technique for the testing of which 
had been evolved by the earlier experimental and analyti- 
cal stages. 

(4) In France the same psychological analysis sprang 
into a full-fledged practical intelligence test in the work 
of Binet (1905-1911). The previous laboratory studies 
were elaborated into widely selected group of mental 
“stunts,” which, by several years of patient experimenta- 
tion, were finally arranged into a “scale,” each division of 
which represents the average ability of children of a cer- 
tain age. This scale thus furnishes a standard or form for 
measuring any child—we can now define his mental 
ability in terms of his “mental age,” regardless of his 
chronological age. 

(5) The next, and practically all the succeeding, stages 
of development in intelligence testing have been worked 
out in this country. The evolution now became so rapid 
as to endanger the movement as a “fad” and to cast doubts 
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on its practicability, in spite of steady and painstaking 
improvements. (The development of intelligence testing 
is not to be confused or identified with a parallel move- 
ment in educational testing, i. e. in testing the product or 
results of a pupil’s work in various school subjects. This 
movement had an independent origin, and though a com- 
mon technique and frequent correlations are found be- 
tween intelligence and school achievement tests, there is 
no necessary identification as far as our present discussion 
is concerned. ) 

(6) The revision, imitation, and modification of Bin- 
et’s Scale for the individual testing of mental ability, es- 
pecially of children, followed. Some of these modifications 
made considerable departures from the technique or ma- 
terial of Binet. But the most valuable improvement was 
the Leland Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale by Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman. This adhered to the technique and 
material of the original scale as closely as a patient and 
painstaking experimental study and use showed advisable; 
made considerable improvement by supplementing and re- 
arranging; and, most important of all, advanced the 
method of scoring to an expression showing the relation 
of mental age to chronological age in a term now widely 
accepted as the most practical index of mental ability, the 
“Intelligence Quotient.” 

(7) The evolution of this individual testing into the 
testing of groups represents the next stage, which had just 
about been perfected when our country entered the war. 
The first few years of group intelligence testing is the story 
of the Army Scale Alpha. 

(8) The demonstration of the practical validity of 
such intelligence testing by the army experimenters led 
to a rapid application of the principle to mental tests for 
school purposes. A half dozen different tests of this sort 
are now being used as fast as publishers can supply them, 
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and for one series, worked out by a number of educators 
in co-operation, the call at present is far ahead of the pub- 
lisher’s ability to turn them out. 

(9) In most of the intelligence tests worked out up to 
the present time the emphasis has been on the testing of 
“ability to learn,” especially in the conventional school 
environment, with a strong emphasis on what may be 
termed the verbal or symbolical elements. It is true that 
parallel with this verbal evolution of Binet’s work there 
has also been considerable effort to work out so-called 
“performance” tests, in which the language factor is elim- 
inated. The work of Seguin, Porteus, Healy, Knox, and 
Pintner sketches this development, which is now used 
rather as a composite of elements contributed by succes- 
sive experimenters than a unified evolution into a per- 
fected type. 

This verbal character of the intelligence tests, as well 
as the reliance on a rather academic type of developmen- 
tal experiences and information, has led to criticisms of 
inadequacy, and will probably eventuate in extensions or 
improvements. Thorndike’s analysis of “intelligence” as 
mechanical, intellectual or academic, and social, has prob- 
ably pointed the way for the next step in the testing of 
intelligence. Tests looking to the evaluation of social, 
emotional, and moral abilities or weaknesses are already 
beginning to appear on the market. 

The implication of present imperfection involved in the 
possibility of further improvement is not serious enough 
to weaken the argument for their use in a eugenics pro- 
gram. In intelligence testing so far, all facts of mentality 
may not be reflected, but the work has found the most 
important phase of its problem. What we are testing is 
the dominant factor in mental life, and correlation studies 
have been extended over such a variety of other factors, 
notably the social abilities, that a judgment based on our 
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present instruments need seldom fear reversal by a more 
direct or more complete test. Such correlations have 
been presented in studies that look to both extremes, men- 
tal superiority and subnormality. It is a significant com- 
ment to make by the way that both phases of this experi- 
mentation have found their most significant expressions in 
our own state, the former in the work of Dr. Terman at 
Leland Stanford, the latter in the work of Dr. Williams 
at Whittier. 

During the experimental stages and in the practical 
uses that have been made of the tests, two facts, signifi- 
cant for our argument here, stand out. The intelligence 
tests have been demonstrated to be a valid measure of the 
thing they are intended to measure, general mental ability, 
and repeated applications of the tests to large numbers of 
individuals over the whole range of mental ability from 
idiocy to genius have shown such remarkable degrees of 
consistency and reliability that measurement has actually 
been placed on the plane of prognosis as well as diagnosis. 
The validity has been shown by comparisons with every 
type of judgment that the world values as practical cri- 
teria of intelligence. In the case of school children the 
correlations of the verdict of tests with the most deliberate 
and impartial estimates by persons whose judgments were 
based on a most intimate acquaintance, furnish one line 
of evidence that has given implicit confidence in the in- 
telligence tests. The actual performances of tested chil- 
dren in later real-life situations furnish another strong 
line of confirmation. The prophecies made by experi- 
menters in the form of definite written commitments have 
been fulfilled in such a large percentage of cases as to es- 
tablish the principle of “the constancy of the intelligence 
quotient” as a highly reliable basis for educational guid- 
ance. 

The use of intelligence tests has largely been restricted 
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up to the present to a few fields of activity. The public 
schools have made wide use of them, both for administra- 
tive purposes and as an aid in teaching. The next most 
common use has probably been in the field of delinquency, 
especially among juveniles. The institutions for feeble- 
minded, largely responsible for some of the important 
stages in the development of the tests, have made much 
use of them for purposes of grading the unfortunates un- 
der their care and of adapting their treatment to the dif- 
ferent levels of subnormality. High hopes are held and 
wide experimentation is being carried on with the tests in 
the vocational guidance and industrial selection fields. 
Little headway has been made here because the tests can- 
not yield a sufficiently specific diagnosis of abilities. The 
whole spirit of such tests is in the direction of testing 
general intelligence. 

A detailed description of the uses to which tests are put 
in some of these fields would be out of place, but a general 
estimate of the significance of such uses will furnish an 
argument for their application in the field under discus- 
sion. 

Intelligence tests are being used, both in schools and in 
the courts, as a basis for the most vital decisions in the 
life of children. On the basis of such tests pupils are pro- 
moted to skip grades of school work; they are selected for 
transfer from regular to special school work; such assign- 
ment to special school work often meaning isolation in a 
room or school for feeble-minded. 

In the same way many juvenile court officers attach 
such weight to the intelligence test that it may be said to 
be the most important factor in making the child a ward 
of the state in one of its institutions. 

In short, we are officially or semi-officially, segregating 
the “unfits” on the basis of mental incapacity as well as 
on the basis of moral or social delinquency. 
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On the side of the racial undesirables it seems but a 
short step from such decisions to the deliberate policy of 
preventing heredity in the matter of mental subnormality. 
Whether our preventive step is to be colonization, sterili- 
zation, or any other means, we can easily, and we should, 
officially recognize the means at hand for determining the 
subjects for such social prophylaxis. 

With the group at the other extreme of the mental range 
we do not want to take official measures. But we should 
probably advocate an individual idealism in the matter. 
We may argue the desirability of avoiding a mating of 
extreme mental inequalities (abnormality being out of 
consideration altogether). We may argue this reasonably 
on the mere basis of domestic compatibility and happiness, 
or we may elevate it to the basis of a social ideal for race 
betterment from the mental point of view. 

As soon as we suggest such an idealism, or such a pre- 
ventative, sentiment steps to the front with a variety of 
half-truths and traditions and misinterpretations. 

Would you violate “the sanctity of human life” on the 
basis of a fallible instrument? The instrument may have 
a border line of fallibility, but we may apply it in a sphere 
where no one can longer claim the benefit of the doubt. 
Reasonable safeguards may be set in selecting the sub- 
normals subject to preventive measures. And the sanctity 
of human life is a pious abstraction that may be violated 
for millions in wars for democracy or even for institution- 
alized religion. But the abstract “human life” becomes a 
maudlin excess when you argue that it gives imbecility a 
sanction to propagate its kind. 

Without some such official recognition of the standard 
by which society shall select those against whose multipli- 
cation it must guard, the first step will never be made in 
an intelligent eugenics program. The folly of the present 
situation lies in the fact that all these menaces are already 
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known, identified, graded. They are coached and coddled 
and boosted all through the public school years. They 
are given special rooms and equipment and special teach- 
ers, higher-paid teachers. Yet they cannot be raised out 
of their incapacity. They can be made contented, and, on 
the higher moron levels, useful to the point of self-support. 
But they can never be trained out of the possibility, the 
almost certainty, of propagating their own mental kind, 
and usually in larger numbers than the normal average. 
Yet after the public school has identified and isolated them, 
sometimes after juvenile courts and institutions for de- 
linquents have supervised them through adolescence, they 
are turned loose on society in adulthood, to live lives of 
uncontrolled license, or irresponsible menace. It seems 
the most reasonable thing in a sane social program that 
the “graduate” of a room for feeble-minded in the public 
school should be automatically promoted to the adult 
colony of his own kind. 

We may have a feeling that we should not do this on 
the basis of selection by intelligence tests, but we cannot 
bring that sentiment into the light of our reasonable ex- 
periences and experiments with these tests and continue 
to respect that sentiment. 
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SOCIAL PROGRAMS AND RURAL LIFE 


By NEWELL L. SIMS 
Professor of Rural Sociology, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


Durinc the great war American agriculture and the 
farming population came into new prominence. Food 
and food producers for the first time in our national history 
began really to concern city dwellers. During this crisis 
there was born also a new interest in reform. Under the 
name of “reconstruction” this new interest has been made 
to “carry on” as an aftermath of the crisis in a variety of 
uplift projects. It was but natural, with the new interest 
city people had acquired in things rural, that a generous 
portion of the reform effort should be focussed upon the 
country districts. 

The number of organizations having rural programs is 
reported to be more than a score: Mr. Bradford Knapp, a 
well-known representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, engaged in field work and in a posi- 
tion to know, declared last year that his office had listed 
twenty-six separate and distinct agencies in this field. All, 
with the exception of the government itself, which is in- 
cluded in the list, are volunteer organizations. Among 
them, to mention only a few of the better known, are: The 
Y. M. C. A., The Red Cross, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, The War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Council of National Defense, and The 
International Harvester Company. The question arises: 
Is there room for so many? Notwithstanding the fact that 
“the country” is a pretty large place, it is extremely doubt- 
ful, with the methods of procedure in vogue, if all can op- 
erate without duplication and overlapping of effort from 
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which jealousy and conflict will sooner or later arise to 
nullify much of the work undertaken. If a wise division 
of labor and the proper co-ordination of effort could be 
established, it is conceivable that each might find a legiti- 
mate place and function usefully. But there is nothing of 
this sort in sight. Although we have had Country Life 
Conferences, we have not yet reached the point of federat- 
ing these agencies and gerrymandering the field. And 
until such a juncture is reached, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for some of these organizations to stay 
out of the field or even to withdraw, if already in it. 

As an illustration of too much duplication, a certain 
Southern rural country known to the writer may be cited. 
Here a wide-awake County Agricultural Agent is promot- 
ing among other things farmers’ organizations and com- 
munity recreation. At the county seat an active Chamber 
of Commerce with a paid secretary is devoting itself to 
improving rural conditions and to furthering social and 
economic enterprises in the country. Then the Y. M. C. 
A. has come and put a secretary on the ground, with a 
country-wide play and “get-together” program for the 
community. A strong bid is being made for public sup- 
port. A local branch of the National Council of Defense 
also is there urging the citizens of the country to raise 
money to support a visiting nurse for the country. The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is likewise on hand 
seeking to organize the farm women. Finally, the local 
chapter of the Red Cross has been striving to maintain 
itself and to launch out upon a program of organization 
for health, recreation, and the like. Most of these agencies 
are war-time importations in the country, and their rural 
programs are new projects. So far, there has been an in- 
different response to their rural plans, and the indications 
are that all the volunteer agencies will fail. And this in 
an unusual county where the agencies are concentrating 
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their efforts in order to make it a “model county,” as they 
have declared. 

The rural programs of the several organizations in the 
field at large are concerned with numerous things; such 
as, health and sanitation, recreation, community organiza- 
tion, economic, educational, and religious improvement; 
all good enough in themselves and in entire harmony with 
the general needs of the country. And if realized they 
would work a far-reaching and highly desirable rural revo- 
lution. But after all, when they are critically examined, 
the specific programs are perhaps too often ill-advised. 
And there is an impression abroad that somehow they 
smack strongly of an effort just to keep organizations go- 
ing for the sake of social workers on the job and to make 
work rather than to meet the actual needs or expressed 
demands.. Nor is this to be thought strange when it is 
remembered that more than likely they have been made 
in Washington or New York by men who would be ut- 
terly lost among the cotton plantations of the South, the 
wheat ranches of the West, or the corn fields of the Central 
States. These men may or may not have sought the ad- 
vice of rural experts. And if they have, it cannot be as- 
sumed that this advice was wise or adequate; or, even if 
both, that it has been followed. Viewed in the most favor- 
able light, the programs are, it would seem, for the most 
part little more than ready-made schemes for uplifting the 
farmer, to be imposed upon him from above, and from 
without his community. Thus the whole question of 
method in dealing with the problems of country life is 
at once raised. 

It may be possible for an uplift agency to impose a social 
program upon city dwellers. And, in truth, it may be 
possible at critical times with governmental sanction and 
assistance to impose one upon the whole people including 
both city and country folks alike; for this we saw done 
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during the war. But normally, it is not possible to impose 
anything of the sort upon countrymen. Although it is a 
method not infrequently tried, it has almost always failed. 
Of this rather important fact our program-makers are ap- 
parently unaware. Indeed, trained agricultural leaders 
themselves often overlook or ignore this principle in their 
enthusiasm for some project. A case in point was of rel- 
atively recent occurence in one of the great agricultural 
states of the South, where the County agents projected a 
most admirable scheme for “community congresses,” which 
they proposed to introduce into all the rural counties of 
the commonwealth for the benefit of the farmers. The 
scheme was an excellent plan for local community, county, 
and state organization of farmers, but it got no further 
than the paper on which it was printed for the reason 
that it began at the top instead of at the bottom. It was 
the brain-product of state officials, and not the develop- 
ment and outgrowth of social conditions in the local com- 
munities of the state. In other words, it did not reckon 
with the farmer himself, his social habits, feeling of need, 
and the local environment under which he lives. It there- 
fore failed. Its author had proceeded under the delusion 
that all that was needed by the country districts was or- 
ganization, and that a perfect plan had only to be devised 
and promoted, to succeed in solving the country-life prob- 
lem. They had not discovered that community—the 
spirit of community—is antecedent to organization, and 
that without first creating it, all country programs beyond 
this are futile. They had not learned what every social 
scientigt knows and what every projector of rural organiza- 
tion must not overlook; namely, the fact that most social 
organization that functions is of slow growth out of the 
“mores” of a people, and very seldom can be created. 
Above all, they had not observed that the country is the 
place where personality rather than organization always 
functions. 
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Students of rural life are pretty much agreed that the 
pose improvement of country conditions turns upon local com- 
San munity leadership; that it is a matter of teachers, min- 
iled. isters, trained farmers, etc., who have a vision of better 
things for their communities and who know how to set 


nl about getting them. It is further agreed that such leaders 
at are few or practically negligible. This is another important 
ry reason why the schemes for rural uplift so often fail, and 
eval this is in part why the programs which we have been con- 


“- sidering cannot often be imposed, and are destined to 
futility if they are tried. Some agencies are indeed en- 


oe deavoring to train “rural social workers.” * They have 
The been advertising for students to take short courses, and 
aty, are in some measure providing that training. This, indeed, 
fee is “hitting the trail” that leads to the heart of the country 
on problem, but I fear the goal will never be reached with a 
ata hastily improvised leadership drawn, as under the 
op- circumstances it is almost sure to be, from the cities 
nl and towns, under the impression that the country affords 
no a place for “social workers” even as does the city. To train 


- leaders is the thing to do, but they must be country-bred 
and thoroughly equipped with a knowledge of rural condi- 





od tions. Such furnishings cannot be had in a few weeks; 
" ! they can be acquired only through long experience and 
- | through courses of study. If, then, some of the national 
‘b- bodies concerned with the country will direct their funds 
- and energies toward training country-bred youth for 
- leadership and social service in rural schools, churches, 
ad and so on, they will thereby prove themselves much more 
al far-sighted and efficient agencies for rural social better- 
“a ment than they possibly can be by dissipating their efforts 
al on furthering programs of “social work” that often cannot 
" be carried out successfully. 

d. Perhaps, however, it is quite as important for us to ask 
ie concerning the attitude of country people themselves to- 
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ward any and all schemes designed for their benefits as 
it is to generalize about the shortcomings of the programs. 
That inquiry the writer has been able to make in the course 
of rather extensive travel throughout several of the chief 
agricultural states during the past year. On these journeys 
direct contacts were made with numerous rural leaders, 
such as teachers, ministers, farm agents, agents of the 
States Relation Service, agricultural experts, extension 
workers, various state boards dealing with rural problems, 
and many farmers themselves. An effort was made to 
get the reaction of all toward these agencies and the 
schemes under discussion. <A very free expression of feel- 
ing and opinion was found everywhere. The general sen- 
timent was opposition to those agencies which have 
recently turned to rural reforms. To a certain extent, no 
doubt, this probably comes from the natural conservatism 
of the farmer, which makes him an opponent of innova- 
tions of almost every kind. But in addition, there was 
another outstanding factor; namely, a revulsion against 
being regulated, mobilized, organized, lined up for “drives,” 
solicited for this, that, and the other thing, appealed to, 
dictated to, investigated, and advised. A rather acute 
sensitiveness on these points was frequently manifested, 
and expressed itself in such utterances as: “We have been 
bothered to death and want to be let alone”; “The war 
is over; we have done our part and have quit.”” When the 
question of certain organizations entering upon a peace- 
time program for the country districts was broached, al- 
most invariably the reply in effect was about as a certain 
Mississippi farmer put it: “Who do you think is going to 
pay for it? We ain’t; and what’s more, we don’t need it.” 
The one impression left was that a revolt is brewing among 
the farmers against too much uplift. This was found to 
be the opinion of the wide-awake country-life leaders 
everywhere. They all were asking, Who is going to pay 
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the bill which will be presented by these score or more of 
reform movements? “The farmer, of course,” was the 
reply, “and the farmer will balk straight off.” Thus, no 
doubt, will many of the rural uplifters be put down by the 
refusal of the subjects of uplift to pay for benefits sup- 
posedly conferred. 

An instance of actual community experience with some 
of the organizations under review will, perhaps, illuminate 
the situation far better than any amount of general state- 
ments. A certain rural county was some months ago en- 
tered by the Y. M. C. A., through its state and national 
representatives proposing to do what it calls “county 
work.” A recreation, community—“get-together” and or- 
ganization program was outlined; a committee headed by 
a local minister selected to put the scheme into effect ; and 
the minister sent to a training conference to imbibe the 
“Y” spirit. Upon his return a campaign well-manned 
and directed by outsiders was launched to raise money 
for the support of a secretary and to establish the work. 
Meetings, advertising, and demonstrations of community 
play were resorted to in the course of the “drive.” But the 
whole effort fell flat. The people were not interested. Very 
little money was secured, and the project had to be aban- 
doned. Many said they did not see the “good of the thing,” 
and did not want something started that would always be 
begging for money. 

Almost simultaneously in the same county the Red 
Cross tried to put the local chapter on a permanent peace- 
time program. It proposed to engage in general welfare 
work, including the promotion of community organization, 
recreation, and poor relief. A paid secretary, together with 
a visiting nurse, were to be employed, and the county was 
to raise the money to supplement the small fund already 
on hand for this purpose. The local committee, announc- 
ing this program as being that of the National Red Cross 
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Organization for peace-time work, solicited public approval 
and support through the press, in mass meetings and other- 
wise. But pronounced opposition to perpetuating this or- 
ganization and to saddling the county with the cost of its 
maintenance arose. It was felt that the Red Cross was a 
war-time necessity, but a peace-time superfluity and ‘ex- 
travagance. The final winding-up of the chapter was the 
speedy result. And the iast general canvass for members 
and funds in 1919 was openly denounced even from some 
pulpits in the county, and was given a pretty cold re- 
ception generally. 

In this county the two organizations mentioned sought 
to impose a scheme somebody from afar thought the 
country needed. The programs represented the outside 
reaching in to solve local problems, and they failed because 
the public neither desired the uplift, nor would pay for the 
same. Each agency, moreover, was proposing to duplicate 
at least in part the work of the other. At the same time 
the County Agricultural Agent was carrying out parts of 
the programs of both. This agent, supported by taxation, 
a practical farmer, trained agriculturist, and well-taught 
rural sociologist, is successfully developing local com- 
munity spirit through recreation, neighborhood meetings, 
and so forth, which are gradually leading to effective com- 
munity organization for general welfare purposes. His 
work meets with public approval and a fairly hearty re- 
sponse due to the fact that, beginning at the bottom, it 
builds only as there is a well-laid foundation. 

It may be said that the case cited is exceptional, but 
according to the writer’s information there are many other 
rural districts that have had similar experiences. And 
unless his knowledge is mostly wrong, the number will 
greatly increase as the various agencies seek to carry out 
programs. 

Anyhow, the farmer feels that he is already paying for 
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all the reform he can stand when he is taxed to support 
the government undertakings, both state and federal, 
which are working for rural betterment. The Department 
of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges, the state board of 
education, health, charity, road commissions, etc., are all 
being paid for by taxation to serve him, and the farmer 
feels these are quite enough. But if more are needed, he 
is asking, why can’t the existing public agencies furnish 
them? He really wonders why volunteer organizations 
should come at all into his community and ask him to pay 
for efforts which are more or less duplications of the things 
the state is trying to do, and which he honestly believes 
the state can and ought to do alone. Nor, is this attitude 
on the farmer’s part in the least discouraged by agents of 
the Department of Agriculture and directors of extension 
service in the states. In fact, these officials are consciously 
or unconsciously carrying on a subtle propaganda against 
volunteer agencies—whether from purely disinterested 
motives and justly or not, is an open question. At any 
rate, their attitude helps greatly to reinforce the farmer’s 
prejudice against volunteer reform which lays a tribute 
upon his pocketbook. 

In conclusion, let it be emphasized that it is far from 
the writer’s intention to disparage the operation of any 
and all volunteer reform effort in country districts. The 
purpose of this article is to report the situation as it seems 
to exist or as it has appeared to the writer and to offer a few 
suggestions from the rural viewpoint. There can be no 
doubt as to the need for rural betterment whether the rank 
and file of rural dwellers themselves acknowledge it or not 
or whether they want it or not. However, it is a counsel 
of wisdom on the part of an agency to give careful consid- 
eration to all the conditions before attempting “social 
work” in the country. And it is to be hoped that more 
of such counsel will prevail among all contemplating it. 














THE FIELD OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


By MELVIN J. VINCENT 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


EDUCATIONAL socIoLoGy may be said in brief to be that 
study which deals with the application of sociological prin- 
ciples to the problems of education. Sociology deals with 
human associations; the processes of group development 
and group improvement are of paramount importance in 
the study. Since education has been designed primarily 
to prepare the individual for efficient usefulness to himself 
and to the groups in which he may have membership, the 
relationship between it and sociology becomes at once ap- 
parent. 

It is the business of the school to produce socialized 
individuals, that is, human beings who will work, not 
against, but with and for, their fellows. Sociology endeav- 
ors to discover those principles of association which lay 
the foundation for a living-together that will result in a 
greater and an increased happiness. Social efficiency being 
the watchword of the day, education can hardly be said to 
be functioning properly, if indeed at all, unless it enters 
the field of social service. To enter this field, education 
must needs look to sociology for the revelation of those 
principles just mentioned. This knowledge is to be ap- 
plied, then, to educational theory and practice, which to- 
day finds itself so heavily laden with the dogmas and tra- 
ditions of the past. This scientific application will reveal 
what those means are which will fit for harmonious living 
and efficient service. 

But, an educational sociology concerns itself not only 
with the limited phase of education effected by and through 
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the agency of the school, but also with the broader phase 
of education effected by and through the agency of all the 
life forces playing about the individual. These concerns 
are manifested in order that the individual and the group 
may be led toward a right realization of those values of 
life which make for whole and complete living. Sociologists 
have, as an incentive to study and research of human be- 
ings in association, the primary aim of readjusting, chang- 
ing, and improving those conditions which make for the 
well-being of humanity. Already we have felt the results 
of the sociologist’s endeavor in the bettering of many of 
the pathological conditions concerned mainly with poverty 
and crime. In the solution of race and immigration prob- 
lems, statesmen are beginning to call upon the sociologist. 
His attitude toward industrial welfare conditions is being 
gradually adopted by the most advanced leaders in both 
England and the United States. These are the signs of 
an awakening to the fact that the sociologists, as keen and 
critical observers of society, may after all be able to point 
out the causes of some very apparent defects in our social 
structures. Shall educators not avail themselves also of 
this same opportunity for consultation? 

The world looks anxiously to educational forces for 
some definite reconstruction policies. But even our fore- 
most educators at times despair and become pessimistic ; 
cherished and iron-bound custom seems ever to loom for- 
biddingly at suggestions implying change. Nevertheless, 
a few educators, bolder than the rest, have already issued a 
call direct to the sociologists, just as some twenty years 
ago, the call was made to the psychologists in regard to 
matters of determining the educability of persons and the 
best methods of educating those persons. Their appeal to 
the sociologists this time is made upon the basis of determ- 
ining the ends or objectives of the educative processes. The 
result of the appeal finds itself in the establishment of an 
educational sociology. 
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It becomes the mission of educational sociology to test 
the present ends attained by the method, curricula, and 
administration of the school; to point out the cause of the 
failure to produce those adaptations so necessary to social 
progress. Educators have been concerned so primarily 
with the educative process that they have virtually lost 
sight of the fact that it is necessary for the process to have 
some definite ends resulting in progress. Dr. David Sned- 
den puts the point very well when he writes: “For centuries 
we have been content to say, “he master teaches Latin’. . 
but the child-study movement forced progressive educators 
to realize that ‘the master teaches John (or Mary) Latin,’ 
and that it is of no less importance that he know much 
about John or Mary than that he know much about Latin 
.. - But the scientific spirit of our time is about to impose 
a new burden on the master. He must explain and justify 
his reasons for teaching Latin to John or Mary instead of 
music or literature or hygiene or carpentry. To what ends, 
useful to society or to the individual, should the Johns or 
Marys or some known varieties of these study Latin.”* 
Herein lies the reason of the call for an educational so- 
ciology. It is well to emphasize once again the fact that 
educators alone have not been able to solve the problem, 
for their main objective has been the technique of pedagogy 
and not the scientific study of group progress. 

While for years education has been designated as a 
social process, this process has been devoted to a fitting 
of the individual to his particular niche in the world. In 
other words, the social process has had a purely individual- 
istic emphasis. The school has been the field of the edu- 
cator. The educational sociologist on the contrary is 
quite as much concerned with the home, the neighborhood, 
the recreational center, the church, and the workshop as 
educational agencies as he is with the school. Specifically, 


1Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education, 6. 
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educational sociology discusses such topics as, the evolu- 
tion and the functioning of social groupings; the relation 
of the educational processes to these groups; the meaning 
of social efficiency and the attainment of that end through 
the scientific application of sociological knowledge to ed- 
ucational methods; and, the determination of the objec- 
tives of physical, vocational, social, and cultural education 
in the scheme for a social progress which has been deliber- 
ately planned. The development of educational sociology 
signifies that the educators and the sociologists will reason 
together in the decision of what forms a socially progressive 
society shall take, and how best to attain the desired ends 
in the shortest and most practical manner. 

It is, then, hard to conceive how we can have intelligent 
social progress and social service without those who are 
in charge of the movement being possessed of the scien- 
tific knowledge of our social organization and who are also 
possessed of an accurate knowledge of social control ac- 
quired only after keen and critical analyses of our social 
institutions. Sociology has reached the stage where it may 
claim that it has a distinct field apart from the other so- 
cial sciences and that its students have access to scientific 
facts and principles of human associations beyond the 
mere acquaintanceship with facts of the social-life in gen- 
eral. If education is to prepare the individual for efficient 
membership in the group, is it not essential that there be 
in the minds of the leaders that scientific grasp of group 
life which can come only through a sound training in the 
science of sociology? Education marks the path to the 
objective of happiness attained through increased useful- 
ness and service of individuals and groups; sociology con- 
tributes the light which illumines the path; educational 
sociology so directs the light that there shall not only be 
any useless wandering from the path, but that the goal 
shall ever be visible. 








SOCIAL GAINS OF THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


The EDITOR 


THe few months which have intervened since the ad- 
journment of the Washington conference on the limitation 
of armament make it possible to view the conclave with a 
perspective that is somewhat dependable. Among the 
tangible social results certain factors may be noted, al- 
though the passage of several years will be necessary be- 
fore final judgments can be made. 

1. At Washington there was exhibited a larger measure 
of open diplomacy that at any previous international con- 
ference of equal importance. The fact that the sessions 
were held in the United States meant that there would be 
necessarily a more democratic atmosphere surrounding the 
conference than if it had been held in a European capital. 
In this connection the advance over the Paris Conference 
three years previously was marked. The newspaper re- 
ports that were sent out were later found to have been 
authentic and based on genuine sources, thus keeping the 
public in close touch with the actual progress of events. 
The speeches rang more true than those at similar gather- 
ings on preceding occasions; they breathed more of the 
psychology of peace than of the psychology of war. It is 
also noteworthy that the representatives of leading Euro- 
pean nations came to the United States for the first time 
in history to discuss problems of world significance, thus 
giving the United States a new recognition in the field 
of international politics. 

2. The assent that was given the proposal to scrap 
battleships in a wholesale way is new in the annals of 
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history. Of course the principle that is involved and the 
sums of money which will be saved may be counteracted 
by the adoption of greatly enlarged programs of building 
military aircraft, nevertheless the battleship scrapping 
measure is a serious blow to the pride if not to the morale 
of militarism, and it makes easier additional programs of 
similar character at later conferences. 

3. Another significant gain is the agreement to limit 
land fortifications on certain important islands west of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The practice which has been ob- 
served on the boundary line between Canada and the 
United States of building no fortifications has now been 
extended in principle to a wide strip of ocean surface con- 
taining strategic islands. Although this agreement may 
be in conflict with the mandates provided for under the 
covenant of the League of Nations, yet, as an agreement, it 
is unique and makes easier additional agreements regard- 
ing the limitation or even the razing of land fortifications 
elsewhere on the face of the world and presages the time 
when land fortifications may be banished everywhere by 
agreements based on the mutual good will of the nations. 

4. The important element in the four power pact con- 
cerning the Pacific and Far East is the agreement on the 
part of four leading nations to confer with one another on 
far eastern questions before declaring war. While the 
wording of the pact is not clear, it has already done much 
to clear the international atmosphere, to dispel the war 
clouds that were gathering, and to lead the way to ad- 
ditional conferences on disputed points. The method of 
reasoning together thus gains at the expense of the method 
of fighting. 

5. The promise not to use submarines against mer- 
chant vessels is a tangible asset. It is unfortunate that 
the United States could not have boldly joined Great 
Britain in her advanced proposal to abolish the submarine 
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altogether, for this combined action might have resulted 
in the death knell of the submarine . 

6. The declaration against chemical warfare is of 
moral value, and public opinion has been directed and 
crystallized in a tentative way against the strongest weapon 
of military warfare. It is unfortunate that a pronounce- 
ment could not also have been made against aircraft, al- 
though the difficulty in distinguishing between commercial 
and military aircraft is very difficult. As long as nations 
cannot fully trust one another’s words, it is too much to 
expect that destructive gases and military aircraft can be 
abolished by international agreement. 

7. The arrangement between China and Japan where- 
by China buys Shantung back will bring this territory 
again under Chinese control. The agreement, however, 
recognizes the fact that Shantung had been acquired 
legitimately by Japan. It may stimulate China’s banking 
interests into a co-ordinated activity which will be a whole- 
some factor in rehabilitating China with her bankrupt 
and evidently corrupt government. China has received a 
new recognition. The attitude of the leading nations of 
refraining to establish further centers of influence in China 
has significance, providing a consortium of economic forces 
does not override the political declaration, and make agree- 
ments with specific Chinese provinces and thus lead to the 
national dismembehment of China. 

8. The promise of Japan to withdraw from Siberia as 
soon as she considers such a move safe from the standpoint 
of her own welfare may mean much or little, but it con- 
stitutes at least a declaration to the world by Japan that 
she properly does not belong in Siberia. The attitude of 
Japan at the Conference tended to dispel a considerable 
degree of Japanphobia, in the same way that the decision 
of the United States to cease fortifying islands west of the 
Hawaiian group, except the Aleutian Islands, has gone 
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far to undermine Americanphobia in Japan. The mili- 
taristic, imperialistic government in Japan is learning that 
Japan must retain at all odds the good will of the world, 
and that to do this it will be necessary to emasculate her 
imperial foreign policy. 

The social gains of the Washington conference ure 
meager in comparison with the wishes of many Americans. 
Nevertheless they are as much as perhaps might have been 
expected by any scientific observer. It is reported that 
thirteen million Americans wrote to Washington, D. C., 
during the progress of the conference, urging the cause of 
peace; two-thirds of the number expressed chiefly a relig- 
ious faith in urging world peace. It is now to be hoped 
that these “letter-writing Americans” will not allow their 
interest to wane, but that they with other millions will per- 
sist in urging a peace attitude until all the peoples of the 
world shall have developed a world community spirit, and 
have perfected a world organization dedicated to produc- 
tive discussion and international co-operation. In these 
days when strife and the war spirit are rampant in Europe, 
China, and elsewhere, the Washington Conference may be 
viewed as a step toward the development of a world public 
opinion and a world consciousness. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Our READERS will note the appearance of “Current Literature 
Notes” in this issue. It is proposed to develop this new feature into 
a useful compendium. 


As inpicatep by the presence of an index, volume six of the 
Journat is being concluded with this issue. Volume seven will begin 
one month earlier than the preceding volume of our publications, 
namely, with the September-October issue and will be ready for dis- 
tribution the latter part of August. 


Turovucu the gift of a friend who is interested in the JourNAt, 
this issue represents an additional expansion of eight pages in size. 
May we have other friends, who are substantially interested in 
our enterprise of spreading the saving influence of sociological 
knowledge. The increase in size makes possible the publishing of 
five main articles in this number. 


At tHe Pan-American EpucatTionaL CoNnFERENCE held in Los 
Angeles, April 27-29, in connection with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Rufus B. von KleinSmid, distinguished diplomats from fifteen 
South and Central American republics, Mexico, Canada, and the 
United States united in working toward a better understanding of 
Pan-American problems and upon procedures of mutual and per- 
manent helpfulness. In his inaugural address, President von 
KleinSmid urged a new degree of co-operation between universities, 
not only in the division of educational fields and the co-ordination of 
departments but also in promulgating national and international 
processes. 
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News Notes 


Tue Carirornia State Conrerence of Social Work carried out a 
successful program at San Diego, April 25 to 29, emphasizing 
throughout the principle of “prevention through education.” Among 
the notable speakers were Thomas Mott Osborne, Edward A. Steiner, 
and Whiting Williams. 

Dr. Epwarp A. Sterner of Grinnell College, Iowa, speaking in 
Los Angeles in April, drew a comparison between the Cabin and 
the Steerage in which 250 cabin passengers occupy two-thirds of 
the space and 1600 steerage are huddled together in the cramped 
space beneath the water line. The Cabin doesn’t understand and 
hence condemns the Steerage, which is becoming very restless. 
Safety demands that the Cabin find out why the Steerage is rocking 
the Ship of State. 

AMERICANIZATION is being wrongly interpreted by many persons, 
declared Druzilla R. Mackey in addressing the Southern California 
Sociological Society on April 19. “Do we want immigrants to be 
made like Americans, good and bad alike, virtuous and law breakers 
alike, the unselfish and exploiters in high places alike? Let us sub- 
stitute the idea of neighborization, of being neighbors to immigrants, 
giving them our best and asking their best in return.” 


Dr. J. Harotp WituaMs of the California Bureau of Social Re- 
search who addressed the March meeting of the Child Conservation 
League of California on Some Practical Aspects of Feeble-minded- 
ness, states that a conservative estimate, based on studies made in 
several public schools in California, places the number of feeble- 
minded in the state at 10,000. Dr. A. H. Sutherland of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Research of the Los Angeles City Schools 
was responsible for the statement that if these 10,000 children were 
given adequate vocational training so that their efficiency would be 
increased by fifty cents per day for 200 working days they would 
contribute $1,000,000 annually to industry. The objectives of the 
League are: (1) an enumeration of the feeble-minded in the state; 
(2) adequate institutional provision for low grade cases; (3) voca- 
tional training for the feeble-minded; (4) state aid for special schools ; 
(5) special training for teachers of the feeble-minded, and (6) higher 
salaries for the special teachers. 
























Book Notes 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF SOCIETY. By Franxuin H. 
Giopincs, Columbia University. Macmillan Co., pp. v1+308. 

In this group of sociological essays Professor Giddings brings to- 
gether the latest and best products of his thinking. While this is 
not an organically developed treatise, it reveals ‘throughout Dr. 
Giddings’ sociological thought in the form of a system of pluralistic 
behavior, based on the conception of like social mechanisms re- 
sponding automatically (instinctively) in the same ways to like 
stimuli. In the development of this system the author draws heavily 
upon his wide knowledge of the history of human civilization. 

The last two chapters are the most important, for they represent 
condensations of years of sociological study and contain a summary 
of Professor Giddings’ main theme of pluralistic behavior and of 
his whole system of sociology, respectively. Equally inviting and 
stimulating are a number of other chapters, such as “The Quality 
of Civilization” and “The Mind of the Many.” Although the book 
is divided into three logical parts, Historical, Analytical, and Syn- 
thetic, each chapter is complete in itself.—E. S. B. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By R. M. MaclIver, 
University of Toronto. E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921, 
pp. vi+186. 

The author treats such themes as the nature, the stages, the 
structure, and the evolution of society. The goal of social progress 
is described as the evolution of great associations or institutions. 
Life arises in society, which is within a person as much as around 
him—this is the underlying premise of the book. Customs record 
the environment in which they arose; the economic environment is 
an aspect of the social environment; socialization is the process by 
which human beings establish wider and profounder relationships 
with one another—these are typical key generalizations. 

Social science is used in the sense of a general sociology. Social 
psychology is explained as “the way in which the human mind thus 
responds to and in turn creates the social environment.” The book, 
which treats of sociology as a scientific study and which recognizes 
the importance of the psychological approach, does not clearly dis- 
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tinguish between sociology as a method of scientific investigation and 
as a social philosophy with an interpretative function, in fact it seems 
to emphasize the latter procedure at the expense of the former. 
—. §. B. 


PROBLEMS OF A NEW WORLD. By Joun A. Hopson. Mac- 
millan Company, 1921, pp. vi1-+274. 

In these essays upon the civilian mind, the tragi-comedy of war 
idealism, the new industrial revolution, and the new world, the 
reader will find the author’s usual penetrating analysis, his strong 
industrial concern, fearless attitude, a noticeable degree of cynicism, 
a protest against a nationalism that is in secret conjunction against 
capitalism, and against a capitalism that resorts to suppression in- 
stead of courageously facing injustices in its own functioning. Lloyd 
George is pronounced an opportunist, catering to the herd mind of 
the people; and Woodrow Wilson is described as a man who took 
his ideals so seriously that it became impossible for him to recognize 
or acknowledge their failure. 

The author urges the abolition of the “king business” everywhere, 
even in industry, and favors revolution by consent as the best means 
of overcoming the powerful ground swell of revolution by violence. 
It is unfortunate that the author does not give the fundamental 
principles of spiritualization and socialization of all the attitudes and 
behavior of all classes and individuals the emphasis which they 
seem to merit.—E. S. B. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Emory S. Bocarpus, 
University of Southern California Press, 1922, third edition, 


pp. 456. 

In this volume which has now reached its third edition, the idea 
of sociology as a study of group phenomena is emphasized through- 
out, and the concepts of isolation, interaction, social contacts, con- 
flict, accommodation, social attitudes, and socialization are the main 
tools of analysis which are used. Family groups, play groups, oc- 
cupational groups, community and nation groups including the world 
group, educational groups, rural and urban groups, racial groups, 
group control and group progress—these are the main themes which 
are analyzed in terms of psychological processes. 

In the ten years that have passed since the author first began to 
teach the beginning course in sociology to university students, he 
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has become convinced that the freshman year in college is none too 
soon to introduce young people to sociological truth. He believes 
that youth need sociological truth as soon as they begin to grasp 
individualistic truth. 

The principle has been kept to the front throughout the treatise 
that the chief justification of the existence of any group is found in 
giving the persons who compose that group the fullest and richest 
possibilities of developing all their potential powers. A principle of 
equal importance has been given a similar prominence, namely, that 
the chief justification of the existence of any person is found in giving 
his life unselfishly in upbuilding the lives of other persons and of 


groups.—E. M. P. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Commis- 
sion of Association of Schools of Collegiate Schools of Bus- 
iness. University of Chicago Press, 1922, pp. 112. 
Urges that the social studies be made the central feature of 
secondary curricula; contains fifty-three pages of bibliography. 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT. By Joun R. Commons. The Mac- 
millan Co. New York, 1921. pp. 425. 

This book represents the results of the visits of Professor Com- 
mons and eight University of Wisconsin students to thirty industrial 
establishments in the United States. These places were chosen be- 
cause each of them might be said to be present fields of experimenta- 
tion and advanced practice in dealing with that phase of the labor 
situation known as industrial government. The first eighteen chap- 
ters are really interesting narratives of the investigations. The last 
five chapters deal with inferences drawn from the studies and surveys 
made. One of the most interesting conclusions for the sociologist is 
found in the statement: “The real problem in industry is that of 
human relations .... Team work, based on mutual trust, confidence, 
and complete understanding will take us farther toward the solution 
of industrial relation problems than any mere industrial relationship 
scheme, wage bonuses or attempts at conciliation.” What the work- 
ers seem to be striving for consciously or otherwise, is this attempt to 
express themselves in terms of the humanity they represent—human 
beings created for the purpose of thinking and planning not only 
for their own future but of that of their fellow creatures. The book 
admirably presents this human side of the industrial problem. M. J. V. 
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FIJIAN SOCIETY, by Rev. W. Dean, M.A, (Syd.),B.D.(Lond.) 
Macmillan Company, London, 1921 pp. 248. 


The chief value in this volume is the concrete data—mostly 
original material—which is contains. While there is evidence in the 
footnotes that the author was familiar with the literature of the 
island peoples of the Pacific before undertaking the study of the 
Fijians, the volume would have greater value for students of soci- 
ology had the writer interpreted the life which he observed from 
the standpoint of its “culture complex” rather than its relation to 
the particular concept of religious and moral ideals with which he 
was imbued. Nevertheless the report ranks as one of the most 
comprehensive and accurate studies of a savage community. It is 
written from the standpoint of several years contact with the people 
whom it describes during which the author acquired a speaking 
knowledge of the vernacular and a rare amount of confidence on 
the part of the natives. It should be of especial value to all future 
missionaries to Polynesian and Melanesian groups.—C. E. R. 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY. By Wittiam J. 
Kersy, Pu.D., LL.D. Professor of Sociology in the Catholic 
University and Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Mac- 
millan, 1921. pp. 196. 


This volume is the second of a series planned by the National 
Catholic Welfare Council and treats only “points of view in Catho- 
lic charities.” While the motive of the author is to awaken a wider 
sympathy among Catholic social workers for the more recent meth- 
ods of relief, the book itself is of equal value to members of other 
denominations, who may be interested in the problem of the relation 
of modern scientific principles and devices of social work, to the his- 
toric concepts and ideals of the Christian religion. While the style 
is expository rather than argumentative, the book as a whole is a 
dignified appeal for a more practical religious attitude and a more 
reverent concept of social service. The first chapter opens with the 
parable of the Good Samaritan but the author immediately endeav- 
ors to contrast the simple situation in the parable with the complex 
problem of modern times, the effective solution of which depends, 
as he shows in the succeeding chapters, upon the use of “method 
and system,”—Charity, that is, “science ending in love.” —C.E.R. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SO- 
CIAL WORK. 1921, pp. v1+-526. 

The able address of the President of the 1921 session of the 
National Conference of Social Work, which was held in Milwaukee, 
emphasized the need for “social soil analysis,” that is, not sta- 
tistical and surface observations, but for getting at the ground swells 
and currents of social life, for analyzing the psychology of social 
situations, and for finding out how that kind of social morale is 
produced which causes people to work for each other’s good habitu- 
ally. 

Fourteen addresses given at the general sessions and 112 addres- 
ses given at the section meetings of the Conference are published in 
this volume. They include social topics, such as: children, delinquents 
and correction, health, public agencies and institutions, the family, 
industrial and economic problems, the local community, mental | 
hygiene, organization of social forces, and Americanization. The 
Proceedings represent a valuable yearbook of social work progress. 


—E. S. B. 





RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By Avucustus W. 
Hayes, Ph.D., Tulane University. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1921. XI + 128, $1.50. 


After a considerable degree of careful analysis the author con- 
cludes that the proper local unit for comprehensive community or- 
ganization is the consolidated school district, ranging from thirty 
to fifty square miles in area., Dr. Hayes outlines briefly a pro- 
gram for the community organization of this unit. An extended 
development of the last-mentioned set of problems would be worth 
while in a second edition. A unique chapter deals with the psy- 
chology of the farmer’s mind. 





THE CHURCH AND THE IMMIGRANT. By Georera E. 
Harkness, Boston University. Doran Company, 1921, Pp. 
110, $1.00. 


Dedicated to our brothers, the new Americans, this book shows 
how the spiritual message of Christianity may be translated into 
social service in behalf of immigrants. The discussion of immigrant 
backgrounds is too brief. The best part of this useful handbook 
are the suggestions which it makes to churches to help immigrants 
in becoming American citizens after the Christian pattern. 
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A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By Ben- 
yamin Brawtey. Macmillan, New York, 1921. xv-+-420. 


This book presents a history of the Negro in America from the 
social point of view. The actual life of the Negro in his interrela- 
tions with the people of America is portrayed from his first contact 
with American soil through the gradual crystallization of the slavery 
system, through the enfranchisement, and down to the present day. 
There is a chapter on Liberia, which is considered merely a part of 
the Negro problem in America. According to the author, no other 
immigrant group has so profoundly influenced the history of the 
United States. Although the Negro has been utilized in the de- 
velopment of the country while he has not been accorded his just 
rights, the author is hopeful in regard to the future. He considers 
that the Negro has a valuable spiritual contribution to make to the 
life of America which is at present seething with commercialism, 
graft, selfishness, and cynicism. He asks for nothing more than a 
square deal for the Negro. This is a sane and balanced survey of 
the Negro problem in America.—W. C. S. 


A FORM OF RECORD FOR HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK. By 
Gertrupve L. Farmer. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1921, pp. 81. 


A complete method of record-keeping for Hospital Social Service 
is described in this book, to meet three types of needs: (1) the 
“short service,” given to a large number of patients without much 
social investigation, (2) intensive case work, with follow-up service 
to complete the medical treatment, and (3) intensive plus exten- 
sive social case work, indicating long service in adjusting more com- 
plex situations. The author emphasizes the summary method of 
case record with especial stress on the reflective thinking necessary 
for the worker to complete such a record.—A. M. F. 


SELECTIVE MIGRATION AS A FACTOR IN CHILD WEL- 
FARE IN THE UNITED STATES. With special reference 
to Iowa. By Hornett N. Hart, Pu.D.,University of Iowa. 


1921, pp. 137. 


In this condensed form of a doctor’s dissertation, Dr. Hart illus- 
trates new possibilities in methods of treating social statistics. He 
attempts, with success, to measure migration as a selective process 
and to analyze the leading characteristics of migrants. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY. By James Drever, D. 
Phil., University of Edinburgh. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1921, Pp. XI + 148. 

Applied psychology is defined as an effort to guide behavior to- 
wards the ,production of definite results. In ten chapters Dr. 
Drever discusses such topics as intelligence and vocational fitness 
of workers, scientific mental engineering, economy of movement, 
advertising, display and salesmanship. 

A sharp and justifiable distinction is made between industrial 
psychology and scientific management. The former is strictly im- 
partial; the latter exists confessedly for the purpose of increasing 
output and profits. The establishment of a central institution or 
bureau of industrial psychology for the purpose of instituting and 
co-ordinating actual testing work, and of keeping records of the 
physical and mental requirements of economic tasks as well as of 
the physical and mental grading of individual workers is urged. 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD: AN 
OUTLINE SYLLABUS. By Harry Evmer Barnes, Pu.D., 
Clark University. D. Appleton, 1921, pp. xii-126. 

In this syllabus of twenty-seven chapters, designed for use in a 
two-year college course, the student is introduced to physical, bio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological principles as tools for under- 
standing history. He is also directed to studying history from the 
prehistoric ages to modern days without having his attention called 
to kings, wars, and battles, references to which are wisely omitted. 
At the end of the chapter a sociological interpretation is encouraged. 
The method of the book is excellent but the results are sketchy. 
History is defined by the author as “essentially a study of the ex- 
tension of human control over the physical environment.” History, 
however, includes the study of the extension of social organization 
and socialization of individuals. 


RACES AND IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA. By Joun R. Com- 
mons, University of Wisconsin. Macmillan Company, 1920, 
pp. 242. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1907. The present 
edition contains some new facts and a new fifteen-page introduction, 
in which the author urges more restrictive immigration measures 
than now exist. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF WAGE DISPUTES. By Herserr Fes. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1921, pp. 289. 


A thorough-going inquiry into the wages question with a view 
toward forming a sound and forward-looking policy of its settlement 
for industrial peace. The author makes an orderly and logical 
analysis of the present theories and practices of the wages system. 
His first chapters were devoted to a discussion of the aims toward 
which any policy of wage settlement should be directed and the 
forces and relationships which determine wages. The policy which 
is formulated by Professor Feis as a result of this inquiry embraces 
six principles. These basic principles for industrial peace may be 
briefly stated as follows: wage standardization in the important in- 
dustries, a living wage for the lowest paid groups, a wage for other 
groups based on general principles applicable alike to all, prompt 
adjustment of wages to a general price level scientifically planned 
on the index number system, a profits test devised so as to reflect 
a benefit to the wage earners in case of excessive profits by industries, 
and a general policy of encouragement to a continuance of organi- 
zation by labor.—M. J. V. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE NEW WORLD. By Crarx 
Wisster. Oxford University Press, 1922. Second edition, pp. 


xx1+474. 
This book brings together an immense amount of information 


about the American Indian. This group makes an appeal to popular 
interest on account of its many contributions. To mention but one 
element, the maize culture, which is such an important factor in 
our national life, has been taken over bodily. While this book is 
of prime interest to anthropologists, it is also of value to the general 
reader who is interested in a scholarly treatment of this vanishing 
race.—W. C. S. 


THE CHINESE FAMILY SYSTEM. By Sine Ginc Su, Pu.D. 
International Press, New York City, 1922, pp. 112. 


In a thoroughly scholarly manner the author has brought together 
and organized the essential data concerning the history and the 
nature of the Chinese family, which he pronounces the chief factor 
in preserving Chinese civilization and in preparing the way for 
modern Chinese democracy.—E. S. B. 








Periodical Literature Notes 


In these pages it is aimed to call the attention of our readers only 
to articles in current journals which have a marked degree of origin- 
ality and of which our readers should have knowledge. 


Home Conditions and Native Intelligence. This article shows a 
new method of social research in which native intelligence is com- 
pared with home conditions. W. W. Clark, Jour. of Delinquency, 
Jan., 1922, 16-23. 


Newsboys in Birmingham. A study of 143 boys in Birmingham, 
Alabama, showing how employment for an average of from two 
to four hours daily affects (1) school work and (2) moral standards. 
Esther L. Rider, American Child, Feb., 1922, 315-24. 


An Ethical Discrimination Test. A significant attempt is made 
here to work out a set of objective tests for measuring moral con- 
duct. This study opens a new field of sociological investigation. 
S. C. Kohns, Jour. of Delinquency, Jan., 1922, 1-15. 


The Function of Sociology in the Training of Teachers. A com- 
prehensive presentation of facts showing the need for the develop- 
ment of an educational sociology if we would realize the aim of 
education in a democracy—the predetermination of ideals, institu- 
tions, and activities. Ross L. Finney, February, 1922, pp. 110-120, 
Educational Review. 


Coal Mines, Miners, and the Public. A group of important articles 
on conditions among coal miners and the stake of the public in the 
coal industry, with significant illustrations which are especially valu- 
able in view of the coal strike that was called on April 1, 1922, and 
which seems to indicate that something is wrong “with the prevailing 
conduct of the coal business.” A symposium by eleven authorities. 
Survey, March, 25, 1922. 


Education for Internationalism. An argument for the international 
element and a world community spirit in public opinion. W. W. 
Davis, Jr., Hibbert Journal, Jan., 1922, 335-52. 
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A Symposium on the Towner-Sterling Bill. The argument for and 
against this bill, successor to the Smith Towner Bill, are presented 
with particular reference to their relation to immigrant education. 


Foreign Born, Feb., 1922, 43-48. 


Symposium on Motion Pictures. Discusses such questions as: 
What standards should be set for the pictures used by health 
agencies? What are the needs in health motion pictures that are 


‘ not met at present? Amer. Jour. of Public Health, April, 1922, 


269-78. 


The Public Defender. A report on a study of the three principal 
instances of public defenders in the United States, namely, in Los 
Angeles, New York County, and the State of Connecticut. J. B. 
Reynolds, Jour. of Criminal Law and Criminology, Feb., 1922, 476- 
89. 


A Rural Slum Community. A community case study of fifty-nine 
rural families in a middle western state, giving a cross section of the 
life of a backward neighborhood which is greatly in need of “educa- 
tion for living.” Charles E. Gibbons, American Child, Feb., 1922, 
343-52. 


The Holy Grail of the Social Gospel: A Study of Edwin Markham. 
The sociologist may well make illustrative use of those of our poets 
and dramatists who strike high notes in spreading the social gospel 
of human welfare and betterment. Edwin Markham’s poems are 
here analyzed with rare insight as to their social nature and value 
by a writer keenly in sympathy with the poet. William L. Stidger, 
Christian Century, April 6, 1922, 434-38. 
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